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Series 1. 
— IN THE next paragraph of her circular, Miss Coe exhibits a 
spirit and lays down maxims, that put our original determination to 
criticize her claims dispassionately to the severest test. “In Froebel’s 
kindergarten, she says, books are not allowed, and a limit is fixed to 
the age of admission and dismission.” Does she mean to say that 
her “American” kindergarten has no such limits? — “There is a 
difficulty in carrying out his plan,” she says.—Great, indeed, is the 
difficulty; for his plan implies an honest love of children, deep sym- 
pathy with child-nature, and that never-failing cheerfulness of dis- 
position, which is the characteristic and the privilege of the pure in 
heart and the clear in head.—“We must, says Miss Coe, take the 
world as we find it, and lead people gradually to a higher plane.” 
This may account for her stooping so low, but is no compliment to 
the Americans, for whose benefit she pretends to stoop. — “Ameri- 
cans, she says, especially are eminently practical — (noble Ameri- 
cans!); they propose to see in their own way — (wise Americans!), 
that they get the worth of their money” — (virtuous Americans!). 
And thus she continues through the whole paragraph, using trite 
catch-noodle phrases, claiming for herself the discovery of methods 
for reading and writing which were old, we presume, at the date of 
her birth, that but for our original determination — above mentioned 
—we should feel tempted to accuse.of her shameful, unwomanly 
deception, of criminal, degraded charlatanism — the more criminal 
and degraded because of its being practiced upon innocent little 
children. 

Similar feelings keep us in a quiver of indignation, while perus- 
ing the succeeding paragraphs in praise of her building on the Cen- 
tennial grounds, her material, her “books without words”—wonderful 
treatises on the sweet credulity of fools, the brazen impudence of 
quacks, and the general iniquity of self-conceit—, and her book- 
marks. 

But the grandiloquent insolence of this woman is too much for 
human endurance in her infamous “sketch of a bible lesson given at 
the American kindergarten,” based upon Revelations XXI, 10—27. 
Relying upon the approval and applause of a morbid religious senti- 
mentalism, which, unfortunately, still is quite a power in the “land 
of freedom,” she pours over the little sufferers a stream of fetid cant, 
thick with the most shameful hypocrisy, which, if repeated often 
enough, can not fail to make the child hostile to its own nature; 
changing its love of truth into blind devotion to visionary imagin- 
ings, transfor.i ig its admiration of the beautiful into a senseless 
worship of the grotesque, and corrupting its struggles for the good 
into a slavish aping of customary propriety. 

The kindergarten, whose moral training is based upon the 





actual exercise of moral powers, as the physical and intellectual 
training is upon the actual exercise of corresponding powers, has no 
need of such mystification. It founds its ethical work, too, uporrthe 
firm rocks of clear insight, earnest purpose, and honest endeavor» 
and all these are repressed or neutralized by the immoral verbosity 
of Miss Coe’s “bible-lessons”. 

Thus it appears that the pretentious “Model American kinder- 
garten” begins with a theft—for the main part of the introduction 
of her circular is stolen from an other writer upon the subject—, and 
ends in iniquity; the hollowness of the intervening portions has, we 
trust, been shown with sufficient clearness. We leave the gaudy 
bubble to its fate. 

— Miss MarweDELL has been lecturing in Los Angelos City, 
on the kindergarten sytem; and the friends of education there, pro- 
pose forming an association to disseminate the principles of kinder- 
garten culture. 


— ON THE 26th of March we had the honor and the pleasure of 
assisting at the commencement exercises of the Chicago Training 
Class, conducted by Mrs. Putnam, Miss Eddy and Miss Jarvis. 
The exercises which took place in the lecture-room of the Methodist 
Church Block, were carried on without glitter or show. The ladies 
in charge avoided every thing that might deceive by concealing 
Modestly, unassumingly, they laid before 
those, who came to see, the results of their pupils, work in tasteful 
arrangement. A few interesting essays were read, a few words of 
warning were spoken by us, a few words of farewell by teachers and 
pupils, and then the pupils, who, in the opinion of the ladies, deserved 
this distinction—were pronounced worthy of confidence as kinder- 
garteners. May they never betray this confidence! 

— THE 21st of April was celebrated by the ladies of the Mil- 
waukee Kindergarten Association, by a very pleasant re-union in their 
The exercises consisted in a short introductory 


truth or exaggerating it. 


temporary home. 
address from Mr. Hailmann, the reading of a poem, a biographical 
sketch of Froebel, written by Mrs. Col. Yates, an earnest member of 
the association, and the reading of the report of the Secretary, Mrs. 
C. A. Collins, detailing the history of the Association, and paying a 
warm tribute to the memory of Froebel, as the “discoverer of child- 
hood” and of the importance of early training. This was followed 
by a pleasant social chat on appropriate topics, aided by appropriate 
refreshments. 

— Tue “Kindergarten Messenger” (Nos. 3 and 4) comes to us 
replete with good words. Let no mother and no kindergartner fail 
to read it: it will bless her and the little ones whom she would lead 
to virtue and wisdom. 
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J Letters to a Mother. 
LETTER No. 1. 


In spite of the numerous and constantly recurring protestations on the part 
of the true friends of the ‘‘new education,” that the ‘“‘kindergarten,”’ or ‘‘child- 
garden,”’ differs radically from the school, the majority of persons, even in educa- 
tional circles, still fail to appreciate these differences. This is proved by the ex- 
istence of many so-called ‘‘kindergarten schools,”—a name as incongruous as 
“Chicago country cousin.’’ I avail myself, therefore, gladly of the opportunity 
so kindly offered to me by you, to throw a few rays of light into the imidst of 
prejudice, that still hangs around this subject. 

I am aware of the arduousness of my task; for, as the King of Siam could 
not grasp the possibility and nature of snow, which he had never seen, so it is 
difficult, no doubt, for many to appreciate the peculiarities of a system of culture 





_._Which-they know only from hear-say. Yet the terms to be used, at least, are 


familiar to all who have thought seriously on educational matters, and thé,aims of 
a full education can not be a mystery to earnest men and women, who have the 
well-being of their little ones at heart. 

The school, as it is, and as it is sketched to us from year to year in volumin- 
ous superintendents’ reports, aims almost exclusively at intellectual culture; it 
attends to physical comfort for the sake of momentary brightness and order during 
school hours, but makes little or no direct effort toward bodily development, and 
it cares for morality only so far as this affects the efficiency of its work, or so far 
as prejudice and decency render this care imperative. 

The kindergarten, on the other hand, has the growth of the whole child in 
view, and aims to develop his nature harmoniously in all directions, training the 
body and the will as fully and as carefully as the intellect, and each and all of the 
three, with reference to the life of the child as a whole. 

Possibly you have heard the school-master use almost these very words with 
reference to his work, and you are at a loss to discover a difference. Here it is: 
the schoolmaster merely says these words, the chlid-gardener does them; he 
preaches, she practices; to him they are trite cant, to her beautiful, living truths. 

A few short glances into a primary school on the one hand, and into a kinder- 
garten on the other, will afford us ample proof for this assertion. 

Look at the weary, almost sad countenances of those cramped little sufferers 
in one of your primary schools. There they sit with folded arms, straining their 
poor tender nerves to the utmost, keeping still and pretending attention, doing all 
they can to follow the rules, those infernal inventions of indolence and incompe- 
tence, with which rising generations are driven into imbecility, frivolousness, 
hypocrisy, and their attendant trains of ills and miseries; and happy he, who, by 
some tricky chance, runs aground on the shoals of an ihsufficient mediocrity. 
There is no sound in the room, no indication of pure child-joy, no sign of life, 
nothing but the dry and dreary automatic question on the part of a so-called 
teacher who does what she must, and the spiritless, unmeaning answer from a 
child that follows the rules. The walls of the cheerless room are blank or studded 
with the implements of irksome school work; and if, here and there, you find a 
flower in the window, or a picture on the wall, you may be sureit is the “new 
education’’ that is peeping in. 

How different the atmosphere that greets you in the kindergarten. The 
cheerful countenances, the sparkling cyes, the merry song, the childlike (not 
boisterous) laughter, the grateful exclamations of joy over some new success, 
betoken life and vigor and healthy development in all directions. There is no 
rule, no straight-jacket culture here, and yet there is beautiful order in all that is 
done; and in all that is done, all participate with their whole being. The little 
things are so hearty in'their work and so successful in all they attempt, that you 
scarcely notice the happy lady who is the center of this little heaven. Pictures, 
flowers and ornaments made by the children smile at you from all parts of the 
room, and your heart will thaw and open here, even though the visit to the 
primary school has chilled it down to the temperature of intersolar space. 

Another wide difference between the school and the kindergarten is to be 
found in the fact, that the aims of the former center in the branches of instruction, 
while those of the latter, lie in the child. The school sets itself a certain task 
outside of the child, and aims to reach this in a given time, with each pupil, irres- 
pective of individual tendencies, while the kindergarten labors to develop the 








given individuality of the child to its legitimate excellence, so far, at least, as this 































































individuality agrees with the ideal of wisdom and virtue. In short, the school js mat 
guided in its work by the possibilities of the subjects taught, the kindergarten by -" 
the possibilities of the child’s nature; the school levels, would lead all to a toler. 
able mediocrity, the kindergarten has respect for individual excellence, and would ous 
lead each to his legitimate elevation. int 
You have examined the entire class in a school if you have examined one of inst 
its members; you know them all “like a book,”’ or, rather, like the book whic cont 
is the source and end of their toil. Not soin the kindergarten; here each: child -? 
comes to you, a fresh and new treatise on the wealth and variety of child-nature, July 
and, even if they all do the same thing, each does this thing differently, each puts -” 
his own individual nature into his work, as a factor—as the only factor, indeed,~ fine 
that can impart value and dignity to his creations. shay 
Again, the kindergarten, while it attends faithfully to the individual develop solic 
ment of each child, does not lose sight of the value and importance of his socid Plast 
nature. Indeed, it labors with great singleness of purpose, to impress the child form 
with the feeling, that his individuality celebrates its noblest triumphs, when ita - 
ordinates itself with that of others; when he becomes an element of society. Ih only 
marches, social games, group plays, etc., the powerful influence of unity of action, so th 
and of division of labor, is pleasingly and impressively taught; and even in the is no 
individual occupations with a variety of so-called gifts, song joins all in a band of _ 
harmony, that adds a new zest to their work. the r 
The school, on the other hand, knows nothing of society or of social nature of its 
when looking at its pupils, it sees only the individuals and strives to make thes teen 
as much alike as possible. Woe to the boy that fails to reach the “average” aga 24! 
one or two studies; he is a dunce in all, and unworthy of scholastic respect. Pity 
the girl who cannot master her arithmetic; she is looked upon with scorn by hem ‘¥¢ . 
more properly diluted schoolmates, though she may be a giant of strength, whe =m 
compared with them in other directions of thought. Yet this is what your mong . 
ers in percentages and averages, your learned superintendents of schools al faults 
education; this is the rock on which you expect to build the future welfare fg '™S' 
your republic. pensi 
Thus we see the school in the seemingly contradictory predicament of attend ™¢n 
ing to individuals exclusively, without, however, developing individuality; rend. view, 
ering, as it were, the play of ‘“‘Hamlet’’, with Hamlet left out. But this predia rathet 
ment loses its paradoxical nature as soon as we remember that the ultimate aim refere 
of the school lie in the -branches of instruction, and not in the child. It, then, child 
becomes clear, why, in order to reach the same goal, each child is driven overth their : 
same road; why those who tarry on the wayside either for rest, or for surveying and th 
interesting points, should be counted as laggards; why it should be considered has be 
crime to explore bypaths; why those who hurry on least thoughtfully, lookig in sun 
only where they are told to look, should be the recipients of the highest praise, Ig Statem 
matters not if these are drowned, as fast as they reach the goal, in the vast ocem always 
of mediocrity; it matters not if the laggards, thrown ultimately upon the resouw hh 
ces of their own natures, tower up as the strongest and most useful men aaj paralle 
women; we still keep on “in the even tenor of our way.” and is 
The differences in the methods and means used by the kindergarten and # its way 
school respectively, are the necessary results of the differences in their aims. educat 
methods and means of the school are, consequently, to a great extent, one-sideig™ 4ppare 
and mechanical, while the kindergarten follows the laws of nature, and proceed ™y du 
so to speak, universally; i. e., in all directions. There, too, as in the aims, t with s 
laws, put forth by the two, are in many points the same. Both call for the simp mark ¢ 
before the complex, the whole before the parts, the concrete before the abstraig™ ¢ven t 
analysis before synthesis, self-activity and the order of nature. But here, to called ; 
the school and kindergarten are largely the sayer and doer respectively. Or doaggm Carnes 
the school bring the simple before the complex, when it teaches children that cam ‘oom f 
scarcely appreciate the meaning of one hundred, to work the millions and billie will be 
before it permits them the use of simple fractions, such as 4, 24, 34, etc.? Dot Tl 
it put the whole before the parts, when it teaches etymology before the child ¢ though 
form a tolerable sentence? Does it place the concrete before the abstracti wherea 
elementary arithmetic, which reserves all denominate numbers for a late period unders 
Does it practice analysis before synthesis, in the antiquated spelling torment ™w mi 
Does it rely on self-activity, in its everlasting text book misery? Does it follm a chil 
ers, 


the order of nature, in its indefinite postponement of lessons on forms, and 
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natural history, and in the refined cruelty which it practices in its early arithmetic 
and in its learned object lessons ? 

On the other hand, the kindergarten follows these principles almost religi- 
ously in all its work, as you will readily see, if you subject the various gifts, placed 
Starting, for 
instance, from the ball, the simplest whole imaginable, it proceeds slowly and 


in the hands of the children, to even a superficial examination. 


continuously to the cube, cylinder, the various prisms, pyramids, etc.; the cube, 
as a whole, is subdivided, step by step, into smaller cubes, brick-shaped blocks, 
halves and fourths of cubes, etc.; from the solid, it descends to the concrete sur- 
face, in the shape of thin tablets, and sheets of paper, from these to the concrete 
line, in the shape of sticks; and strips of wood and paper, to the concrete point, in the 
shape of softened peas, or pellets of wax; from this, it ascends to the surface and 
solid, reaching the solid again, in the best shape for rich and varied synthesis, in 
plastic clay. And at every step, analysis and synthesis go hand in hand, the 
former opening new roads to knowledge, the latter fixing the knowledge acquired, 
and exercising and strengthening productive skill. And, mark you, it is not 
only the synthesis of imitation that is trained, but also the synthesis of invention, 
so that the child may become strong in usefulness as in knowledge; mark that it 
is not only the true, that receives attention, but also the beautiful, so that the child 
may become good, as well as wise; mark that the child does not learn by rote 
the results of the labors of others, but that its knowledge and skill are the fruits 
of its own self-active observation and experiment; mark that the child gains its 
treasures neither by stuffing nor by incrustation, but reaches them as the outcome 
and income of vigorons, healthy, harmonious growth. 

It would lead me too far, to contrast the two in every feature of their respect- 
ive methods of proceeding. Only one vital point I must yet mention — the 
motives and means of punishment. 

The school punishes almost exclusively because of the disturbance, which 
faults and failings occasion in its mechanism; and is satisfied if the mechanism 
runs smoothly; hence corporal punishment in some form, if ever so shadowy, sus- 
pensions and expulsions, will always form an important feature of its disciplinary 
means. The kindergarten, on the other hand, has ever the good of each child in 
view, and proceeds more on the principle of prevention; it secures discipline, ‘or 
rather, a healthy habit of the will, by removing seduously and with constant 
reference to individuality, the opportunities for wrong-doing, by keeping the 
child occupied in pleasant and useful pursuits; hence blows and harsh words, or 
their substitutes, are as little known in the kindergarten, as misery is in heaven; 
and the hardest thing that can happen, is the temporary exclusion from a play that 
has been disturbed. Indeed, so far as punishments are concerned I am justified 
in summing up my parallel between the kindergarten and the school in the simple 
statement, the school punishes, the kindergarten does not. Want of success is 
always sufficient punishment, just as success itself is a sufficient reward. 

In extenuation of a seeming harshness in some portions of the preceeding 
parallel, permit me to say that T am not blind to the fact that the school has made, 
and is slowly making encouraging progress; that it is slowly but steadily edging 
its way out of the darkness into the light; nay, that in many schools the “new 
education” has gained a firm foothold, and that in all, its healthful influence is 
apparent. In a detailed and, scientific treatise on the subject, it would have been 
my duty to point out all redeeming features, and to classify the various schools, 
with scrupulous care; but, in my rapid sketch, it became imperative upon me to 
mark down, in a few bold strokes, some of the damaging features of the school— 
even though, in reality, they have been happily blurred by sound progress, which 
called forth the kindergarten idea, and rendered it a book to be sought by every 
earnest friend of education. At the same time, there is doubtless still sufficient 
room for progress, and all who are familiar with the general character of the two, 
will bear me out in the following summary of their most salient differences. 

The school would teach the child to understand and know what others 
thought and did, and to some extent, to imitate the sayings and doings of others, 


whereas the kindergarten exerts itself to bring tne child to a knowledge and 


understanding of his own powers, and to a free, creative use of them upon the 
Taw material which nature has scattered around him. The school would teach 
the children how to wear, gracefully and with comfort to themselves and safety to 
others, the straight-jacket of common usage and predominant views, while the 


kindergarten would render the child skillful and self-reliant in applying and con- 
forming, consciously and independently, the world and its forces, to purposes o 
usefulness and happiness. The school aims at subjects taught, and consequfently 
invites and encourages that precocity which the kindergarten would repress as an 
element of subsequent weakness; the school, therefore, teaches many things, 
such as reading, writing, arithmetic, geometry, etc.,—and some of these even in 
an abstract form—at a tender age, when the kindergarten would stili await that 
maturity of mind and body, which alone is compatible with the organic growth 
and assimilation of higher conceptions. Learn, imitate, are the watchwords of 
the school; do, invent, work, of the kindergarten. 








— AT THE closing exercises of the Chicago Kindergarten Train- 
ing School, under the direction of Mrs. Putnam, Miss Eddy, and 
Miss Jarvis, which occurred in this city, March 26th, Prof. W. N. 
Hailmann, of Milwaukee, gave an address to the graduating class, 
which was replete with good, thoughts, forcibly expressed. 

After some brief remarks on the responsibilities which the ladies 
had assumed, he spoke to them of the many difficulties that awaited 
them in their work. Prominent among these difficulties are the 
superficial and perverted views on education among the people, as a 
whole; views that result from generations of false training, and which 
it will take generations to eradicate. It will be generations, he said, 
before the people will see and feel, that the essence of wisdom is the 
striving for truth, not the possession of facts and the knowledge of 
phrases; that the essence of virtue is the striving for goodness, not 
the outward obedience to a certain code of laws and rules; it will be 
generations before the people will appreciate that “getting an educa- 
tion” means growing vigorous and strong in all directions; that it 
means accurate, careful thinking, rather than poring over the 
thoughts of others; a will, trained to do the right conscientiously, 
cheerfully, freely,—not a thoughtless, hypocritical way of “living 
within the law.” 

Additional difficulties he finds in the school as it is, in its mass- 
teaching, in its consequent opposition to cheerfulness and to the dis- 
play and growth of strong individuality, in its fondness for conven- 
ient, labor-saving routine work, in its all-absorbing regard for book- 
learning, in its self-satisfied conservatism. 

Their greatest enemies, however, the ladies would find in them- 
selves, in the evil results of their own perverted education, leaving 
taints and tendencies which never can be fully erased; he warned 
them against pedantry, machine-work, rule-discipline, self-conceit. 
Remember, he said, that you can be efficient guardians and guides 
of little children on the road to progress only as long as you your- 


selves progress; as soon as you cease doing this, you prevent their 
growth, instead of aiding it; you are a curse to them, instead of 
a blessing. 

In conclusion, he advised them to work unitedly, and to keep 
their hearts free from professional jealousy and envy, to respect and 
aid every honest effort in the right direction; to remain true to the 
teachings of Froebel, but at the same time, to strive beyond him, 
where still greater truth is hidden. 

His remarks were interspersed with many digressions on the 
laws of kindergarten culture, calculated to instruct the audience of 
interested mothers, that attended the exercises. 

After other exercises appropriate to the occasion, the following 
ladies received certificates of graduation: Miss A. E. Scammon, Miss 
Nellie C. Alexander, Miss Mary Spence, Miss Mary Junge, Miss 
Amy Knudsen, Miss Fannie Gilmore, and Miss Annie Prettyman. 


(Educ. Weekly.) 
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— During the Easter holidays we had the good fortune to visit 
the kindergartens of St. Louis. To the courtesy of Superintendents 
Harris and Christin, and to the cordial kindness of the Supervisors 
of kindergartens, Mrs, C. J. Hildreth and Miss C. P. Dozier, we 
owe a thorough insight into the nature and work of these wonderful 
institutions. They are, indeed, a success in every sense of the word, 
these public kindergartens of St. Louis. In 1836 Froebel wrote in 
an article discussing emigration as a mode to attain his purposes: 
“We must emigrate to the country, that offers all the conditions for 
the existense of genuine family life, which, alone, renders the devel- 
opment of pure humanity possible;.. . . . . All those conditions and 
hopes we find in America and, for Germans, more especially in 
Norru America, and here again in the UnireD SrarEs. 

To-day, full forty years after the utterance of this prophecy, 
its realization has become insured. Thanks to the untiring efforts of 
two noble women, inspired with a philanthropy of rare warmth, 
unselfishness, intensity, and discernment, the kindergarten is at last 
an American institution. More than ten years ago, one of these, 
Miss Peabody, of Cambridge, Mass., (whose near relationship to 
Horace Mann is a significant coincidence) began to prepare the way 
for the new dispensation in the East; and four years ago Miss Blow 
ennobled Western wealth and vigor by taking the first efficient steps 
for the introduction of kindergartens in connection with the public 
schools. It was an undertaking as perilous as it is important: 
perilous, because of the snares which incompetence, pedantry, 
laziness, and greed are forever laying for all mass-enterprises, in 
proportion to their popularity; zzportant, because Froebel’s pro- 
phecy,—which means the growth of pure humanity —can only be 
realized, if his teachings permeate freely into the schools of the 
people. Miss Blow and her devoted pupils, who have charge of the 
work, are fully aware of its dangers and of its scope; and,’thus far, 
they have skillfully steered clear of the former, and done full justice 
to the latter. 

St. Louis has now twenty-six kindergartens, in which over 
twelve-hundred little children enjoy the greatest blessing of which 
childhood is capable—the blessing of vigorous, sound, full, all-sided 
growth. In each of these kindergartens the work is directed by a 
lady, who has earned this privilege by a thorough and protracted 
course of theoretical training from Miss Blow and her most tried and 
most successful pupils; and each one of these lady directors has 
charge of four to six volunteer assistants, undergoing a course of 
training. 

The twenty-six kindergartens are distributed among thirteen 
schools, one half holding their sessions in the forenoon, and the 
other half in the afternoon. 

The tuition is free, but each child pays $1.00 per quarter for 
the use of material, unless the parents declare their inability to meet 





the demand, in which case the material, too, is furnished free of 
charge; 75 per cent of the children pay their quarterly dollar. 

The work done at these kindergartens is all that could be asked, 
under even more favorable circumstances, and allays the fears of 
friends of kindergartening, concerning the sudden and extensive 
introduction of the system into our public schools. In most of them 
I found the true kindergarten atmosphere, the true spirit of Froebel. 
Language is inadequate to describe this, but if you have once felt 
and appreciated it, in its beautiful simplicity, in its life-giving cheer- 
fulness, you will never fail to recognize it whenever and wherever 
you may chance to meet it. You will see it in the free alacrity with 
which the children obey, and even anticipate, the wishes of the kin- 
dergartener, in the tender sympathy with growing childhood, that 
endows her words and movements with a strange charm. You can 
see it in their eager looks, and hear it in their eager words, with 
which they greet new knowledge or announce new discoveries and 
inventions; in the generous, unselfish interest which they manifest in 
the success of their playmates; you will hear it in the cheerful hum 
of life, that proceeds from these growing germs of humanity—a most 
beautiful “music of the future.” Above all, you will see it in that 
perfect organic order which is still a mystery to the pedant of the 
school, which, while it gives full play to the impulses of each individ- 
ual, does not permit disturbance of the whole: an order, as different 
from the rectilinear, straight-jacket routine of the school, as a human 
being is from a machine, or Life, from Death. 

All these manifestions of the Froebel spirit greeted me more or 
less impressively in all the kindergartens I visited, except one which 
stands out in sickening relief, as a warning example of the wretched 
results, to which kindergartening will lead, in the hands of the 
machinist. 

— Tue Trarninc of kindergarteners for the St. Louis public 
schools is at present in the hands of Mrs. Hildreth and Miss Dozier, 
both pupils of Miss Blow, and eminently qualified for the work. Mrs. 
Hildreth conducts the lessons in the gifts and in Froebel theory, and 
Miss Dozier has charge of the training in the occupations; each 
devotes one half day in the week to this work. At the same time, 
the pupils of the training class are distributed judiciously as regnlar 
assistants in the kindergartens, where they are taught to work, by a 
tried and competent director. One year of such work entitles the 
pupil to a socalled “practical diploma”; two years, to a ‘theoreti- 
cal” diploma,—provided she has proved her self-fit for the work in the 
opinion of her teachers. The “practical” diploma opens to her the 
way to a position as paid assistant, the directors being chosen from 
among the holders of “theoretical” diplomas. 

During the first three years, Miss Blow conducted the training 
class, giving instruction the first year to four, the second year to 
sixteen, and the third year to forty ladies. The present class is 
attended by 127 pupils, several of whom are ladies of culture, and 
destined to do great good in this cause. 

We had the good fortune of attending one of the lessons in 
theory, and we were highly gratified with the character of this work, 
and with the beautiful spirit that prevailed and held the majority of 
the pupils captive. It was the true Froebel spirit of honest search 
for truth, of generous devotion to the cause of education, of unflinch- 
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ing determination to break with current errors; and, withal, a 
modesty, an unprejudiced self-criticism, which is the only safe-guard 
against stagnation or retrogression, the surest guarantee of progress. 

— Miss Brow, the author of this great work at St. Louis, had 
for some time been an earnest Sunday-school teacher, when her 
attention was directed to kindergartening. She succeeded in inte- 
resting the president of the School-board who, in his turn, enlisted 
the sympathies of Supt. Harris, and it was concluded, that Miss Blow 
should go east to study Froebel, and then return, to introduce kinder- 
gartening in the public schools. Miss Blow went to New York, 
where she studied one year with Mrs. Kraus-Roelte, with remarkable 
success. As a proof of her rare singleness of purpose, we relate the 
fact that she left her relatives, with whom she had taken up her 
abode in New York, in order to avoid the social duties that were 
interfering too seriously with her work. 

In 1873 she returned and established the first kindergarten near 
her home in Carondelet, the school-board providing the building and 
furniture and she the material, the salary of one assistant, and her 
own services. In addition to the paid assistant, she received three 
volunteer assistants (one of whom was Miss Dozier,) whom she 
trained for the work. The second year brought her the first reward : 
two new kindergartens were established by the board, one at the 
Divoll school, (given to Miss Dozier), and one in the Everest school 
(given to Miss Timberlake), while towards her own kindergarten 
more liberality was shown. In the third year, nine new kindergar- 
tens were organized, their directors being ladies from Miss Blow’s 
class; and the fourth year fourteen new kindergartens were added, 
raising the entire number to twentysix. At present, Miss Blow is in 
Europe, where she went to obtain a still better insight into the work 
of Froebel. 

And the people of St. Louis will tell you that Miss Blow is a 
lady of great wealth; and, all the while, they seem to wonder how 
it was possible that so much wealth could go hand in hand with so 
much directly active energy fora good work. Others might have 
given of their store to establish the kindergartens, to pay teachers, 
to endow training classes, but this noble woman went to work her- 
self, fitted herself in patient toil, to become herself. teacher, a teacher 
of teachers; so that the great object might not be lost in less devoted 
hands. Indeed, Miss Blow has greater wealth than the people of 
St. Louis give her credit for : a clear head, a heart full of generous 
impulses, a will that shrinks from no obstacles; she has given the 
people more then they seem to thank her for; she has devoted to 
them her greater wealth, herself; not what she Aas, but all that she 7s, 

They say it was Miss Blow’s wealth — meaning her external 
possessions — that accomplished her triumph. It is false. Has not 
St. Louis had equally wealthy persons before; do not other cities 
boast of ladies equaliy wealthy and wealthier! why do these do 
nothing for their fellow-men? why do they selfishly expend their 
store only for the gratification of vain pleasures, or give it begrud- 
gingly for purposes of public good? It is because they lack that 
greater inner wealth, that renders Miss Blow so rich and so efficient: 
a mind capable of conceiving a high ideal, and a will, strong enough 
to subject even herself to. this ideal. It may be that Miss Blow’s 
outer wealth softened the sympathies of people, made them more 











willing to look and listen, and to receive her work with favor, but 
it was her work that conquered them. 

— Tus, St. Louis has taken the great step of offering kinder- 
garten culture to the children of all the people; and, although the 
kindergartens are still quite young,—the majority not a year old—, 
she is beginning to feel their wonderful influence for good. Occa- 
sionally a school-trustee, wishing to probe popular sentiment on the 
subject, says a few words of their cost and arouses the apprehension 
of retrenchment; but the storm of indignation that meets him on all 
sides, convinces him what a perilous undertaking it would be to rob 
the people of their kindergartens. 

The primary schools, too, even in districts that have as yet no 
kindergartens, are experiencing their influence, not only in the work 
of their children, but more in the spirit that animates the teachers, 
and controls their disciplinary work. 

There may be quite a struggle yet between the more conveni- 
ent work of machine-teaching and the new methods, between the 
inorganic order of the old school and the organic order of the kinder- 
garten, between the coérced obedience on the one hand and the free 
obedience on the other; but the earnest spirit of honest reform that 
seems to animate all the departments of public instruction in St. Louis, 
the energy and good will of the kindergarteners, and particularly the 
broad views of those who control this work, augur well for the future, 

and promise to make the school a “thing of life” before long. 

— AT THE request of some friends of the cause we begin in this 
number the re-publication of our “Letters to a Mother”, printed 
some time ago in the Chicago Inter-Ocean. 

— THANKS to the liberality of a friend of our enterprise, we 
have been enabled to enlarge number 5 of the VWew Education. Is 
there an other who will do the same for some subsequent number ? 

— Mrs. OGDEN writes in the Vew Hngland about free activ- 
ity in the growth of the child: 

“The principle involved in this, applies especially to school 
government. No words can express the importance of this as a 
controlling power, in all future years. It consists in addressing the 
child’s will in such a way, as to draw it on, if right; to turn it p7//- 
ingly, if wrong; but never to bend or break it. We have no more 
right to break a will than to break an arm. 
“I must have obedience.” Certainly: not, however, to your will, as 
such, but to the 77gt, If you have not the skill and tact to secure 
voluntary obedience to the right, pray earn your bread and butter in 
some other way. Don’t meddle with children. 

You may not use coercion in the sense of fear. 
netism,—nay, even the child’s love for you, may be used in such a 


“Why,” you will say, 


Personal mag- 


way as to weaken his moral force. With every free, conscious choice 
of right, instead of wrong, a human being’s moral power and 
strength of character increases. 

The converse of this is also equally true. Hence, every time 
you decide what is right, and, choosing for the child, compel him to 
obey, because you say so, his moral nature is thereby weakened. 

Instead, then, of arbitrary rules of discipline, let your children 
seek for proper rules of conduct; lead them to make their own 
laws, and see that you lead the way yourselves in voluntary obed- 
tence to the right.”’ 
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(Translated for the ‘‘New Education’’. ) 


‘The Child during the first Y ears of Life. 


By Dr. BERTHOLD. 





(Conclusion.) 

TEETHING. — The period of teething generally begins about the 
end of the fourth, or during the fifth month, and proceeds with many 
children without the least disturbance, so that the parents notice no 
signs of illness in the child, or only a transient indisposition, by no 
means alarming in its character; in many cases, however, especially 
with weakly, scrofulous, or rhachitic children, the process of teeth- 
ing is so stormy, and not unfrequently attended by serious diseases 
— particulary affections of the brain — that the life of the children 
is in great danger. 

Teething begins, as already remarked, in the fourth or fifth 
month. If any disturbances take place, we observe about that time 
moderate swelling of the lower gums; abundant quantities of a thin, 
watery saliva are excreted, and flow continually from the corners of the 
mouth; at the same time, the little ones, are inclined to put hard 
objects into their mouths, in order to bite them; e. g. their own 
fingers, or certain objects that are given them for play or for the very 
purpose of gratifying this tendency. 

Sometimes these symptoms last only a few days; in other 
cases this process is protracted for months; again, it ceases alto- 
gether and re-appears after a time, until the two lower cutting teeth 
have broken through the gums. Then the child has a rest for sever- 
al months, until the ninth or tenth, when the four upper incisors 
make their appearance, : 

This normal succession of events is not unfrequently modified by 
strange anomalies. Jn the first place, the order, in which the teeth 
appear, may be a different one: either the upper incisors may be the 
first tomake their appearance, or a molar tooth (which generally does 
not cut through before the 13th—15th month) comes first, or the eye- 
teeth, which normally belong to the 18th—zoth month. Nay, it 
happens even that children are born with teeth, usually incisors, yet 
these do not last long; they crumble soon or fall qut; and, finally, 
children may begin to make teeth successfully in the 2d or 3d month, 

But these anomalies are not usually of evil consequences for the 
children; only in isolated cases, they give rise to alarming disturban- 
ces of the brain; thus, if a very young infant begins with the molars 
or the eye-teeth, it may happen, that the cerebral excitement, which 
always attends teething, proves too much for the organism and 
destroys it. 

On the other hand, the absence of teeth at the proper period, is 
always a sure indication of disease; a child, that is without teeth at 
the close of the first year is either rhachitic or scrofulous, or suffers 
from some other disease, lying still deeper. If parents make this 
observation in their child, they should not fail to appeal, without 
delay, to a physician, for advice. 

Among the most alarming symptoms, that attend difficult teeth- 
ing, I mention convulsions. The intimate connection between 


the nerves of the teeth and the brain, readily explains the reacting 
influence of a continual excitement of the nerves of the teeth upon 
the brain. - The children, then, suddenly start up from their sleep 
with loud shrieks; they become quiet, as soon es they are picked up 





and carried about, since in carrying, the blood leaves the head, thus 
freeing the brain; if then, the little ones go to sleep in our arms, 
overcome by fatigue, and if they are laid down, this condition lasts 
scarcely half an hour, and they are aroused again amid cries of pain, 
until they are relieved again by being carried about, with their heads 
in an elevated position. This continues for many nights. During 
the day such children are more quiet, nay, in many cases they show 
no signs of uneasiness; but at night the restless seenes are repeated, 
until at last the tooth has cut its way through. 


The sleep of teething children is then, restless ; as another brain- 
symptom, we often notice slight convulsive movements in the hands 
or feet, as well as distortions of the face, especially near the parts, 
where the teeth are expected to come; at the same time, the corres- 
ponding half of the face, is usually highly reddened, so that this 
symptom alone, satisfies the conclusion that the child is teething in 
that place, especially in older children. 


Actual convulsions, attended by loss of consciousness, and vio- 
lent twitchings in the arms and legs, are comparatively rare; the 
same is true of the brain-fevers so alarming to the laymen. If a 
teething child is attacked by actual cramps, they usually end with 
the sudden appearance of the tooth. 

Very much more frequent, we might almost say, regular atten- 
ding phenomena, we have in the inflammation of the mucous 
membrane of the mouth, and in diarrhoea. 

The former is indicated by the reddening and swelling of the 
mucous membrane, especially where the teeth are about to break 
through, and by the exceedingly abundant flow of saliva. These 
inflammations are usually propagated to the mucous membranes of 
the stomach and the intestines, giving rise to more or less violent 
diarrhoea; the evacuations are thin, often of a greenish color, have 
a penetrating odor, and contain much undigested food. 

Scanty evacuations, three or four times a day, are very favor- 
able during teething periods, since in this manner the brain is freed 
from excess of blood, and cerebral disturbances are less to be 
dreaded ; copious evacuations, on the other hand, injure the organ- 
ism of teething children, by weakening it considerably; and, if they 
lose the strength so much needed for teething, they rarely live 
through the period. Unfortunately very sericus mistakes are made 
in this connection, and the fear of constipating remedies against 
teething diarrhoeas, on the part of parents, is often punished most 
fearfully. 

Urinating, too, is disturbed in many cases during the teething 
period; either the children urinate every 10—15 minutes, or the 
bladder retains the urine spasmodically for 12—24 hours. These 
disturbances are, however, of short duration; as soon as the tooth 
has cut through the gum, they are over. 

In addition to the morbid disturbances of the nervous system 
and the intestinal canal, I have to name yet, cold in the head, and 
coughing. However, these affections are not serious enough, to 
call for very active measures; they pass as rapidly, as they came. 

The same is true of 72/Zammation of the eyes, characterized 
by moderate swelling of the lids, and secretion of mucus, or by red- 
ness of the eye-ball, and by sensitiveness to light, or by ever-return- 
ing sties. 
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Running of the ear, too, often attends difficult teething; but 
with cleanliness, it never need give rise to serious fear, — Lastly, I 
mention eruptions of the skin, which come and go with teething, 
appearing on the ears, the nose, the corners of the mouth, or in the 
form of hives extending over the whole body. 


Numerous as the symptoms that attend teething are, they are 
not as dangerous as people generally take them to be. The great 
mortality among children during that process, lies in the ignorance 
and frivolity of parents, who attribute to teething every morbid affec- 
tion of their children during the teething period, and who have fallen 
into the fatal error, that nothing must be done against these disord- 
ers and that all remedies against so-called teething-troubles are injur- 
ious. The children, they say, are easily attacked with cramps, if 
the diarrhoeas are stopped; similarly, they fail to call upon the 
physician for advice, if the children suffer from excessive running of 
the ears or inflamation of the eyes; the coughs and colds, too, are 
disregarded, however severe ; and cramps are considered as a: nat- 
ural concomitant of teething, not to be disturbed without danger to 
the child, 

Thus all these and similar symptoms of disease are thoughtlessly 
attributed to teething and left to kind nature. But kind nature is 
not always strong enough with the children of our times; the phy- 
sician finds it a difficult task to strenghten, by means of suitable food, 
the organisms of weak children, and just in teething it is necessary 
to watch the child with care, that its strength may not be diminished 
by disease. 


Now it is a fact which every mother ought to know, that child- 
ren in the teething age are cxposed to many troubles which, while 
they occur as symptoms of teething, are much more frequently inde- 
pendent diseases, having nothing at all to do with teething. 


Thus, particularly, the diarrhoeas are a consequence of changes 
in nutrition, hence many mothers cease to let the children nurse in 
the 5th or 6th month and give them other beverages not agreeable 
to the alimentary canal. If, then, the mother imagines the conse- 
quent diarrhoea to be caused by teething, and continues to give the 
unsuitable food, the child grows thinner, and dies at last from 
atrophy,—while the mother declares it died from teething. 


Again, a child, born in winter, is taken into the fresh out-door 
air for the first time in its 4th or 5th month. The careless nurse has 
not protected the child properly; a severe cough and cold ensues, 
restlessness, fever, incessant crying. The “experienced” nurse de- 
clares that the child is teething. But it loses flesh at an alarming 
rate; the physician, called in at the last moment, finds pneumonia or 
pleurisy, which might have been checked in the beginning, but 
which now must end fatally. The child dies. The “experienced”’ 
nurse sticks to her opinion that the child died from teething; and, 
strange to say, this old woman often finds more confidence and 
readier belief than the skillful physician, for she has her “experi- 
ence”, 

Affections of the brain frequently attend the growth of this 
organ; and the more rapidly it grows, the more the child is exposed 
to convulsive twitchings and cramps, especially if they are disposed 
to rhachitic disease. 





Now the growth of the brain usually coincides with the teething 
period, and if we do not carefully distinguish the true cause of the 
cramps, and meet them energetisally, if they proceed from the 
growth of the brain, death is sure to visit the child. 

Similarly, it might be shown of all the other teething symptoms, 
that they do not necessarily have anything to do with teething, but 
frequently occur as independent diseases, requiring immediate and 
energetic attention.— The three examples, adduced above, may, 
however, suffice to show, how foolish it is to trust to individual 
notions or the “experience” of nurses in cases, in which only the 
conscientious, skillful physician can decide. 
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Nashua, Hillsborough Co., N. H. 


March 27th. 1877. 
Mr. W. N. Hailmann. 


Dear Sir—I have received the first three numbers of your “New 
Education” and like it very much. I was pleased at your recognition 
of Herbert Spencer as an exponent, with Froebel, of right education. 
I called attention to the similarity of their views in the kindergarten 
department of the New England Journal last Summer. Ifthe people 
could only be made to understand the incalculable advantage that 
the system of Froebel would confer upon their children, no power 
could prevent its early adoption and incorporation into the public 
school system of the country. Meantime “without haste and with- 
out rest” like true kindergarteners,we can only wait untill the people, 
aided by right example and wise precept, grow into a knowledge of 
their wants and needs. An ingenious townsman of mine, Mr. Ball, has 
invented a decided improvement in the kindergarten weaving needle 
and I began to write this letter for the purpose of calling your atten- 
tion to it. Fraulein Held finds them an improvement upon the 
bungling contrivance hitherto in use, and well worthy of these little 
primary schools of designs and the mechanic arts, which it seems to 
me all kindergartens are. In the same mail with this I will send 
you a sample of Mr Ball’s needle. 

Respectfully Yours, 
Henry B. ATHERTON. 








— THE pRiMARY fact of human nature is the participation of 
each in the life of all—upon this depends all progress from barba- 
rism toward civilization. ‘The great practical lesson for the youth to 
learn, is how to combine with his fellows, so as to aid, and not to hin- 
der them. Each individnal of the community must reinforce its 
resultand not weaken it. Not only this, but each individual must 
so act as to reinforce himself; the efforts of one moment, day or 
hour, must be such as to combine with those of the next, and pro- 
duce an aggregate result. The total of the separate endeavors must 
be directed to one focus, and days be reinforced by the years. 

This great lesson of combination with one’s fellow men by the 
individual man—and of the particular moments of time into one 
grand result—is the one lesson of school discipline inculcated under 


ever so great a variety of forms. (WM. T. HARRIS.) 
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The above Company is a purely Western institution, and has been in operation about one year. It is designed to furnish 
American goods to American Kindergartens, of a better quality and at cheaper rates, than those imported from abroad. That 
we have succeeded so far, is evidenced by the fact, that we have furnished the Public School Board of this city with their 
Kindergarten supplies for the past year, to their entire satisfaction; and also by the fact that Miss S. E. Biow’s Kindergar- 
ten Exhibition, which took the first prize at the Centennial, was arranged from material by us. We have also letters from 
Miss Biow, of this city, and from Kindergartens in Chicago and throughout Illinois, Iowa and the West, expressing 
satisfaction with our supplies, and all unite in saying, that while our prices are lower, our material is better than that of 
European make. 

A glance at our price list, which will be sent free by mail on application, will show at once that our figures are much 
lower than those of other houses ; and a single trial of our material will convince Kindergarten officials of its superior quality. 
As our goods are all made in our own establishment, we can supply to order what our customers desire, and every pains 
will be taken-to give perfect satisfaction. 

Our acquaitance with St. Louis Kindergarten teachers, and our knowledge of the details of this branch of education, 
enable us to give any information on this subject to enquirers at a distance, and it will give us great pleasure to furnish such 
any intelligence, or in other way to help the cause of the Kindergarten system. Correspondence on this aren A is cordially 
invited. 

We hope that you will give our material one trial, so as to compare it with others in quality and price, and we shall 
then have no fear of your ultimate decision. 

This Company, since its organisation, has supplied the St. Louis school-board with all the material, that has been used in 


the Public schools of St Louis. 


LOIN WIA ESTLIN, surenntonsent. 








WE ARE AGENTS FOR 


Ball’s Patent Metallic Weaving Needle, for Mats.....----+-0e.ee eee cee cece cece cere ee cee eee Per Doz. $1.00 
““Wueller’s Geometer, or American Puzzle, a set of geometrical combinations for study, and 

catevininment in Bchobt and Family. «..- 206. 00002 vi sinse nes vensnessee veces eceess bebe per box 50 cts, 
“The New Education’, a monthly Journal devoted to the Kindergarten, and edited by 

W. N. Hailmann. .------ 02 ec ccc cece cece ccc cece cece cece cccceee gore soneeabeadocsery per year 50 cts. 
“The Kindergarten Messenger”, Miss Peabody's Monthly Journal......------+-++++++++++- per year $7.00 





All Orders by Mail will be sent by Express, C. O. D., unless money is enclosed with the order, with an additional sum 


sufficient to pay postage. It is impossible to conduct our business on other basis. 
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Love is Our Law. 













St. Louis Sidiicserten Supply Co. 
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